I2                            PEOPLE AND POETS

'But here is no bold minstrel,

it is a stout, worthy young warrior,

a mighty bogatyr of Holy Russia.'

Then spake royal Vladimir of Kiev:

'Ah thou bold minstrel!

Get you down from the oven, behind the oven,

we give thee three places, the three choice ones:

one place here beside me,

another place facing me,

a third place where thou wilt.'1

No doubt Dobrynja was more fortunate than most working min-
strels, who probably did not enjoy the advantages of silken strings
and golden chords, but his advancement in the profession shows
that the minstrel's place at the feast was known.

Poets and poetry of this sort might justly be called 'popular5.
The word does not involve the slur of vulgarity; plebeian ballads
belong to the decline of the art, but in the best epoch the whole
people sings. Nor need the word imply adherence to the mystical
doctrine of the people's authorship, about which much ink has
been shed.2 The audience, drawn without abstentions from the
whole community, conditions the minstrel's performance as reciter
and creator. The matter belongs to them all, and any one who
knows a better version may produce it. After a song has been sung,
the audience falls into a discussion, and mention may be made of
variants.3 There is no professional wall separating the performer
from his hearers; he is no more than 'primus inter pares'. If he
composes a new song, he must meet the people's expectations.
The course of the tale must have the prescribed order and formulas.
The art is greater than the artist, who must not show his hand if he
is to be believed. Karadzic says somewhere that Yugoslav minstrels
claim to hand on from tradition even songs they have composed
themselves about the events of yesterday; if the German and

1 GiTferding, Onezskija Byliny, St. Petersburg, 1873, pp. 43-4; cf. N. K.
Chadwick, Russian Heroic Poetry, Cambridge, 1932, pp. 87-8.

* Most recently between Mr. John Goss and Sir J. C. Squire in the former's
Ballads of Britain, London, 1937. Mr. Goss puts his case in such general terms
that there is room for both disputants to be right. The best treatment of this
subject is R. Mene"ndez Fidel's lecture, Poesia popular y poesia traditional
Oxford, 1922, to which I shall recur in the next chapter.                                   '

3 'She was firm in her notion as to the correct way of rendering songs, and
when mention was made of a version differing from hers, she would say hotly
That ain't right. This is the way it goes.'- (Dorothy Scarborough, A Song
Latcher m Southern Mountains, New York, 1937, p 61 )